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groups of literate, trained professionals who administered governments, managed
armies and estates, conducted trade, formulated laws, and taught schools.
The second trend in Mesopotamian education was its increasing formalism and
narrowing of purpose and content. The congealing and constriction were particularly
evident in the citadels of conservative literary tradition in the heartland of Mesopo-
tamia, while the centers of change and innovation in language, literature, and educa-
tion began to move toward the West, first to the cities of the Levant and then to the
cities of the Aegean and Greece. This second meaning of dispersion involved a
dissipation or breaking apart of the coherent and creative elements which had given
Mesopotamian education so much of its vitality and social and intellectual leadership
during its formative and florescent periods.
The reasons for these two trends, both dispersive in character but quite divergent
in effect, are difficult to sort out and complex to analyze. But they set a pattern for
development which seems to show up in other civilizations. The dispersions of Greek
education in Hellenistic times, of Latin education in the late days of the Roman
Empire., of Christian education in Medieval Europe, and of Western education in
modern times come readily to mind.
The basic elements of Sumerian-Akkadian-Babylonian civilization were adopted
largely unchanged by the Assyrians during their rule of Mesopotamia from the
fourteenth century to the sixth century B.C. Reaching the height of their power in the
eight and seventh centuries B.C., the Assyrians found it their turn to be overthrown by
Chaldean conquerors, often known as the Neo-Babylonian dynasty, of whom
Nebuchadnezzar II was the most famous ruler in the sixth century B.C. Finally, the
political independence of Mesopotamia came to an end under the double blows of the
Medes who conquered Nineveh in 612 B.C. and the Persians who conquered Babylon
in 539 B.C. In the fifth century, B.C., the great temple of Marduk at Babylon was
destroyed and the priesthood dispersed. For all practical purposes the influence of the
central core of the Mesopotamian intellectual, religious, and educational tradition had
come to an end even though cuneiform writing survived for another 500 years.
Despite the recurring episodes of chaotic dynastic rivalry alternating with ex-
panding imperial rule, an ever-growing urban way of life persisted throughout this
cosmopolitan period of Mesopotamian history. In fact, many rulers deliberately
stimulated urbanization. And where the cities went there also went the schools. In the
heartland of Mesopotamia, the great cities continued to be Babylon, Damascus,
Nineveh, Assur, and Susa; but by the first millenium B.C. they were being rivalled by
new cities in the Levant to the West.
As early as the fourteenth century B.C., one of the most famous of these was
Ugarit, an international concourse of spoken tongues, scribes, and ideas as well as
goods and merchants, where revolutionary experiments with written languages were
being carried out. From 1000 B.C. onward, Phoenician cities like Tyre and Sidon
became important commercial, intellectual, and colonizing centers for much of the
Mediterranean; and from 900 B.C. onward the cities on the coast of Anatolia began to
trade with the Greek cities in the Aegean and eventually developed flourishing trade
with the cities of the Greek mainland by the middle of the eight century B.C.
Significantly enough, this period from 1200 B.C. to 700 B.C. was not only a period of